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Tue office of the Register and my 
Bw shop, are now at No. 11, Bolt-court, 
nd the Fleet-street. It is curious that Z am 





know 2ow in the very house in which Old 
mae Dread-Devil, Dr. Johnson, lived and 
. Frice 


wrote so many years! I have been a 
long while wanting to get it, on account 
of the cleanness, neatness, and stillness 
of the court, and the nearness of the 
house to the printing-office; but until 
three days ago, | was not at all aware, 
that the melancholy moralist ever lived 


on the 
“his is 
I ever 
e Law. 
; and | 
ores, 










































seri in it. There is a neat Coffee-House in 
e ls. the court, called “ The Dr. Jonnson ;” 
and though I cannot forgive the Doc- 
ter for having given, in his own person, 
x! an example to illustrate the definition 
jomph, in his Dictionary, where, against the 
’s poll. word “ Penstoner,” he puts “a slave 
having § of stale; ” though I cannot forgive him 
» while for this, to see, as I do, from my win- 
i = dow, hts name put over a coffee-room, 
*. Com-§ With a view to attract custom to it, is 
claring,§ very pleasing : his name, thus used, is 
ate i) 2 a mark of respect for his great mental 
ar eud»wments and vast literary labours, 
- Wak-§ While his statue in St. Paul's is only a 
ions are mes orial of his having been ‘a s/ave 
of state,” which he was, and to such a 
rman Fdegree, that he wrote a pamphlet to 
justify the war against America, though 
at Four§ that war was for the purpose of com- 
Monday § pelling the people of thatcountry to pay 
are pal-Btaxes without being represented, of 
otes ala which taxes he was an eater. Cor- 
__. jespondents will be pleased to direct to 
gi" me, at No. 11, Bolt-court, Fleet-street, 
rts 404 Tinstead of No. 183, Fleet-street. 


lished in July last, there is a regular 
Manifesto against the Prince of Water- 
loo, whom we call the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and whom we will now so call, 
because these unmannerly Scotchmen 
have so called him in the extract that I 
am about to make from this book, the 
object of which manifestly is to put him 
out of his place, and his creatures out 
of their emoluments, and to put some 
one into his place, who will give those 
emoluments to them, instead of their 
being given to the present swarm. 
This Review, as it is called, was origin- 
ally estabiished for place-hunting pur- 
poses. It was a battery erected by one 
Horner, by Brovucnam, by Jerrrey, 
and a whole band, to play upon the 
men in high office, in such a way as to 
make a breach, through which they 
might get into the paradise of Parlia- 
ment and place, enclosed by the ram- 
part of power. Horner (now dead) 
and Broucuam soon got into Parliament. 
There he has been snug, ever since, and 
always for what is called a rotten 
borough. He has now got a brother in 
for the same sort of place ; and though 
he is in for what is called the county of 
York, he is, in fact, no more the repre- 
sentative of the people of that fine 
county than he is of the people of China. 


He was, by consent, express consent, of 


the aristocracy, voted into the seat by 
about 2,000 men, and the county con- 
tains 300,000 men above twenty-one 
years of age! JerrFREY has a place, 
heing what is called Dean of Faculty. 
'Many others have got pickings; but 
they want more. “Grud” is their 
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great characteristic, and they are now) ed; for, even without that, the swarms 
making a grand push for its gratifica- | about Whitehall and Downing-street ; 
tion. |the crowds of gaunt aud impudent fel- 
This crew, from their out-set, fixed) lows, strutting about, with red hair, 
their eyes upon the Ware Boroughmon-| freckled skins and high cheek-bones, 
gers, as being most likely to favour their| were truly frightful; and though the 
views. They have, therefore, always | coalesced W ‘higs and Grenvilles and 
been “ Wuics.” They started in 1805, | Addingtons (amongst which latter was 


just when Pitt had returned to power, 
bowed down by the shameful transac- 
tions of Melville and himself, which 


the elder Hobhouse) were ousted at the 
end of about fourteen months, the Scotch 
place-hunters had nestled themselves in, 





in such great numbers, and had taken 


had been brought to light by the venze- 
such fast hold, that they have held the 


ful feelings of the Addingtons. ‘The 
Pitt faction was tarnished and weak ; | greater part of the immense emoluments 
the receipts of the Exchequer were then |ever since. The Jrish are now sharing 
quite enormous, and this Scotch crew | with them; and the article, on which I 
stood, like raw-boned dogs, moving | am about to comment, is intended prin- 
their jaws, and their mouths watering at | cipally to get thé whole into their hands 
the sight. Now and then one of them | iby partly coaxing and partly ter rifying 
came up to take a survey of the thing : Pees to abandon the Duke, and to join 

his report of what he had seen sharp-|the Waics! Now, mark, my friends : 

ened the appetites of the pack of gaunt | the object of the Worves (Scotch place- 
expectants, and the HOWL from the) hunters) i is to get ALL the emoluments 
North was as loud and terrific to us of|into their hands; the Whig. dorough- 
the South, as that of the wolves, when, | mongers are their tools ; and they think, 
in time of snow, they come pouring x | that if they can bring over Pers, who, 

down from the Alps or the Pyrennees | bad as he is, is the Duke’s best talker, 

upon the devoted fleeey inhabitants of | they shall oust the Duke, and be able 
the fields and the folds in the valleys ! ‘to fall upon us, their defenceless prey! 
Good God! I never shall forget it! I,|I know you will say: “Why! do the 
as the pages of the Register will show, |“‘ wolves think that the people have 
raised my feeble voice against the|‘* nothing to say in this matter! Do 
threatened ferocious invasion ; but, alas! | “* they really think that things are going 
what was my single voice! ‘The great|‘‘ to remain in this state”! ‘They do: 
body of the people seemed as if spell- | their eagerness to get at our property 
bound, staring at each other, and, in-| blinds them to every-thing but that: 
stead of preparing for resistance, wait- | like their namesakes, which, when they 
ing patiently, each hoping, apparently, | come howling down from the snow- 
that he should be devoured last! ‘To | covered mountains, forget all about the 
the surprise of every-body, Pitt rallied:| watchful dogs and armed shepherds! 

the dread of being devoured by this They will now find England not what it 
Northern crew made even cold friends | was in 1806: but I shall have to speak 
zealous in his support ; but, poor fel- lof that by and by. In the meanwhile, 
low, amidst the worryings of 1803 and | please to keep in view the object of the 
1504, he had, they : said, taken to the fatal | Wolves, as 1 have described it above. 

practice of Mrs. Boniface. Atanyrate,in| This ‘ Review” is, indeed, no such 
January 1806, he DIED! Dreadfal day | thing: it is a periodical set of essays, 
for us in the South ! The death was sud- | the object of which is to get public 
den, and sudden were the consequences ! | money into the pockets of the writers. 
Byevery-coach came a load of place- | ‘The article in question is called a review 
hnnters fromthe North. But, coaches! |of a pamphlet, called “ The country 
What were.coaches! Berwick smack! without a government ;” that is to say, 
after Berwick smack came hastening a thing written by the same faction 
round into the Thames. Luckily, steam-| and for the same purpose. Only one 
navigation had not then been discover- | little extract is made from this pamph- 
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let, and that merely as an excuse. The measure, or civil war in Ireland; and 
Wo tr-ArticLe begins by giving a short | he very wisely chose the latter. As to 
history of the origin and progress of the| the Wuies, the pertidious Wuras, what 
Doxe’s Ministry, in which the cha-| share of the merit had they? ‘The Se- 
racter and conduct of the King are! cond Number of my History of George 
spoken of in very bitter terms, because |1V. will prove that they abandoned the 
he would have nothing to do with the ;Catholics in the most base manner when 
Whigs. Amongst other acts, for which they were in power ; that they offered to 


the Wolves censure the late king, is the George IIL. to give up the Catholics, if 


persecution of his Queen, an act, which he would let them keep their places; and 
they say, did more injury to the House | 'what did they do in 1829? They voted 
of Brunswick than any-thing that ever, for the Catholic Bill! Could they eve 
happened to it before. ‘They call the /done otherwise without being knocked 
pe hp of the Queen scandalous, and |on the head with paving stones? Aye, 

deep stain” on the reign of George |but they did more; they voted also for 
IV. Now, my friends, mark; the se-|the bill to disfranchise the 40s. frees 
cond Number of my history of George | holders! Yes, perfidious faction, and so 
1V., which will be published on the Ist i. they did! I know they did, and for hav- 
of October, that is to say, next Friday, ing done which public execration ought 
J pledge myself to prove, that the | to cling to their name for ever and ever, 
Whigs began the persecution of the poor | What the Wolf- Reviewers say upon this 
Queen; that it was they who hatched | point is so infamously false and auda- 
the foul plot against even her life. 1) cious, that | must take their very words : 
pledge myself, not to assert this, but to) “ The opposition might well for éhem- 
prove it as clearly as is daylight to our)“ selves have resisted the disfranchise- 
eyes. They call the Duke the flatiercr “* ment of the 40s. freeholders: it would 
of George IV. I shall show what base ‘‘ have raised their popularity; it would 
flatterers of him they were ; and they ‘“‘ have destroyed the Duke's administra- 
spared nothing in order to destroy the)“ tion; but, it would have endangered 
Queen for the purpose of ensuring the | ‘‘ the Catholic Question ; and they nobly 
duration of their own power and emolu-| ‘ disdained to purchase party triumph 
ment. ““atsuchaprice. ‘Their conduct, there- 

So much for the conduct of the/|‘‘ fore, (in supporting the disfranchise- 
Whigs as to the Queen; and now for)‘ ment bill,) was so disinterested as to 
their conduct towards the Catholics.|‘ be almost romantic.’ When we are 
The Wolf-Reviewers know, that most| speaking of any base act, and remember 
well-informed people, and indeed that/the Wuies, it is presumptuous indeed 
a great majority of the nation, applaud |to say, that we have got hold of the 
the Duke for adopting and carrying basest act ever committed by mortal 
through the measure, called “ Catholic} man; but, if I could forget them and 
Emancipation ; ;” and therefore they/|their acts, I should say, that the writing 
give the credit of this measure to the|and publishing of this passage is that 
Whigs! One would have thought, that | basest act. For, besides the hypocritical 
even these “ ravening wolves,” half-mad | perlidy, to pretend, that the Catholics 
to get at their fat prey, would not have| gained something by the disfranchise- 
had the folly and impudence to ascribe! ment ; besides the profligacy of justify- 
this measure to the Whigs. As far as|ing the stripping of 300,000 Catholics 
credit is due to any-body, it is duc to|of their rights as freemen, as the terms 
my History of the Proresrant Reror-j|on which about fifty Catholics were to 
mation, and to the exertions of Mr.|be restored to their privileges; besides 
O’Connett. ‘The former had prepared |this, there is the impudent falsehood, 
the minds of the people of England for) that the Wares voted for the disfran- 
the measure, and the latter had made it/ chisement against their wish; that the 
really dangerous to refuse it any longer. | disfranchisement project was the Duke's, 
The Duke had no choice but one; the, and that he ee it from pure pub- 
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lic spirit! What! when we have it in 
print, wxder the hand of Mr. Lawuess, 
one of the Irish Deputies of 1825, that 
the first thought of the thing came from 
the Whigs; that Burperr was three 
whole days endeavouring to prevail on 
the deputies to agree to the project ; that 
a bill for the disfranchisement was, in 
the House of Commons, proposed by the 


Whigs in 1525; that the ministers, of 


whom the Duke was one, opposed the 
bill; that they expressly said, that men 
who were unworthy to be entrusted with 


a vote at elections, were unworthy of 


emancipation ; and that, therefore, they 
opposed emancipation! What! in the 
face of all these noforious facts, do these 
wolf-like place-hunters dare tell the 
public, that the disfranchisement project 
was the Duke's; and that they, by op- 
posing it, might turn him out; and 
that they, in supporting him in it, 
showed magnanimity and disinterested- 
ness almost romantic ! 


After this, is it worth while to say 
any thing more about these Wolves ? 
It may not ; but I must go on, now that 


I have begun. I now, therefore, come 
to their regular Maniresro against the 
Duke. They charge him with beiag 
unfit for his office ; they say that he has 
only Peer to prop him; that if Pre. 
quit him, he must go out or let them in 
for a share; they wheedle Peel to leave 
him and to join them; they menace him 
if he adhere to the Duke; they make a 
grand display of the party that they 
shall have; and they confidently an- 
ticipate the Duke’s overthrow. How- 
ever, nothing can do the Wolves justice 
but taking their own words. ‘These, 
therefore, I shall take, The extract is 
long; but you will by and by, when 
they and their faction shall have been 
defeated, find it convenient to refer to. 


You will see how their projects will be | 


blasted ; how they will be cut down ; 
what foul tricks they will attempt to 
play the people ; and how they will be 
execrated, kicked, and cuffed from one | 
end of the country to the other. Read} 
the whole of the article ; with patience | 
if you can ; but read it ; for, unless you, 
read the whole, you cannot understand 
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'the commentary which I shall have to 
| subjoin. 


' 
; 
! 





Never, accordingly, was there such a ses- 
sion of Parliament. On every question it was 
| doubtful which way the majority would de- 
; cide. On no question was there any doubt 
‘that the whole force of the debate would be 
found against the Government. The Ministry 
had Sir R. Peel, and him alone, to speak a 
word for them, He is a man of respectable 
talents, but far, very far certainly, from being 
a first-rate man. His character is highly es- 
timable; his official habits and his industry 
are exceedingly valuable; and he would be a 
great accession to any Ministry. In easy and 
tranquil times he might even play the first 
part, and state the case for the Government, 
or defend its little peccadilloes, or meet its or- 
\dinary opponents, and give to those who 
' wanted to vote with it plausible reasons for 
supporting its measures, But for the stormy 
times we live in; for questions involving the 
fate of cabinets, and even of dynasties ; for the 
‘real tug of war, and to meet such antagonists 
as he sees ranged against him; it must be 
admitted that he is wholly unfit. Were he 
far more capable than he is, no man standing 
quite alone in his situation, and in the present 
position of parties and of affairs, can possibly 
‘conduct the business of the country in the 
Commons’ House of Parliament. And yet the 
utmest forbearance was shown towards him 
' throughout the session. No one ever made a 
/persoval attack upon him; his arguments 
| were answered, and his errors exposed, with 
the reluctance and the tenderness of the most 
| friendly disposition. Even when the trenches 
| were opened against the Government at large, 
| he was always made an exception ; and the 
| blows that fell thick and heavy elsewhere, 
| Were never aimed at him. He has tried to lead 
the Commons, and has failed, in circum- 
stances which would have defied the powers 
of any single man. But he has not yet made 
the attempt, in the circumstances that await 
him, should parties remain next session mar- 
shalled as they are now. He has no real hos- 
tility to contend with; he has only been 
matched with half-friends, or with most re- 
Iuctant adversaries; he has never, any one 
‘night, felt the ‘ power of an adversary” 
whom he had not a fair chance of defeating. 
| The following passage of the pamphlet before 
us, paints the very different scene which now 
awaits him, should he prefer a blind obedi- 
ence to his military chief, before every-thing 
that is due, in common prudence, to his own 
character and station, ‘* No more courtesy; 
no more displays of superiority without 
mischief; no more exhibitions of skill in 
showing men their weakness, without doing 
them any harm; no more shaking them good- 
humouredly over the precipice, and then setting 
them down on its edge; no more taking them 
up by the nape of the neck, or holding them 
on the palm of the hand, and patting them on 
the head, as the Brobdignag king did Grildrig. 


| 
| 
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The time for action is come ; the buttons are ! 
dashed away from the foils ; the guns are 
shotted to their lips ; they are pointed at the 
weak parts, that is, they are pointed at all 


In the meanwhile, let us survey the dangers 
that await him, should he retain his present 
uuprecedented position. On his front, the 
great body of the old Opposition, reinforced, 
parts, the matches are ou fire; and the word | and led with a vigour and talent not to be ex- 
only is wanted to make them roar. TheCaptain | ceeded ; endowed with all the popularity aris- 
isa bold man; but to lead the forlorn hope | ing from steady and disinterested adhesion to 
upon suck an occasion as this, requires a! the public principle, and from a series of vic- 
mad man, nota bold one.” | tories, unparalleled, in favour of the people’s 
There are merits in Sir R, Peel, which de-| rights, and of their only sound and enlight- 
serve to be marked, both in justice to him, | ened opinions. On the one flank, a smaller, 
and as explaining all the forbearance and _ but most compact and effective corps, the re- 
even kindness displaved towards him. But | mains of Mr. Canning’s friends ; aud who, to 
these, unfortunately forthe Ministry, being no great taleuts and acquiremeuts, add long ex- 
addition of strength; on the contrary, they | perience in office. A much more numerous 
greatly lessen its influence both in Parliament body of men, representing the Church and 
and the country. He has become the distin- | Tory party, and numbering, too, among their 
guished and most valuable votary of liberal ranks active debaters, and old implacable 
principles. He had undertaken some time ago | enemies, forms the third grand division of the 
to reform the criminal law; he has heartily | Opposition. To meet all this array of strength 
supported the reformers of our civil juris- | and of numbers, the Government has but a 
prudence. He is the friend of a liberal policy ‘single man who the House will hear speak, 
in commercial matters; and, probably, no and the influence of the Treasury /Vote, which 
adherent to the false views of arbitrary power, | has during the last session coustantly failed. 
cherished by the Wellingtons and the Aber- On the occasion of a new reign, and the first 
deens in respect to foreign affairs. But all | address to the Sovereign alter his accession, 
this obviously lessens his power with the high | that Mote could only procure the attendance of 
Tory party, whose champion he long was; /a bare majority; while 146 members, without 
and when he left them on their grand point, a single summons calling them together, and 
the Catholic question, and abjured heartily as | with only an accideutal notice that there might 
heretical that great Shibboleth of their union, be a division, at once voted against the Go- 
he more than torfeited any partof the influ- | vernment. 
ence he once possessed, and made himself an | The Lords, however, it may be said, are 
object of their loud and vindictive hostility, | another House of Parliament, and there the 
We express the thing very feeblv ; there never | minister himself acts with his peers, and 
was a public man more entirely abandoned | ‘ commands the applause of the listening se- 
more fiercely opposed by his former adherents ; | nate.” Jn good truth, he might as well think 
nor one who made so great a sacrifice to his | of ‘‘ awakening to ecstasy the living lyre!’’ 
principles, That such conduct has justly re- | Few sights so piteous as Sir R. Peel and Mr. 
commended him to the chiefs of the liberal | Goulborn, (if it be not Lord F. Leveson Gower 
party, is as certain as that it has destroyed | and Sir G, Murray,) have ever moved the pity 
his whole personal weight in the country, | of men of experience and right feelings ; but 
He might have retained ¢heir good-will for ' no sight so grotesque as the Duke of Welling- 
ever; he might have improved a most pre- | ton in his debating capacity, was ever, cer- 
cious opportunity of gaining among the popu- | tainly, offered to the gaze of the curious ob- 
lar party, in aud out of Parliament, almost! servers. When Rousseau once undertook to 
as high a place as he had virtuously sacrificed | write an opera, ignorant of musical composi- 
on the other side. But le betrayed a little | tion, and then todirect the orchestra, as igno~ 
mind at this critical moment; he hungered rantof execution, he tells, ** No, never siuce 
after the position he had qnitted; he was’ the world began was there heard so strange a 
alarmed at the solitude in which he fuund charivari’’ Tie conqueror of Waterloo, we 
himself ; he was afraid to trust his new asso- verily do think, would hardly be less at home 
Ciates ; he took no bold or decided part; made upon the violin, than he is in meeting Lord 
ho clear election ; cut no Gordian kuot; over- Grey, Lord Holland, and Lord Lansdowne, in 
leaped nu entanglements ; but sought toavoid debate. He may rest assured, tiris is not the 
adanger which le saw before him, by linger- live in which nature intended him to excel, 
ing in a position a thousand times more peril- If we had had ‘¢a king who had no childish 
ous, and exposed himseif to the jeopardy faucies to gratify—who did not one day want 
which, we much fear, has now overtaken him ; ' to get rid of his wife at the risk of a civil war 


, 


the last in which a statesman should ever let; —another day to build palaces at the cust ofa 
himself be involved ; that of failing between | millio:—who bad no minions to rule over him 
the opposite parties, and losing the support —and no personal spites to gratify, he would 


of one without gaining that of the other. He, never have required an unyielding minister to 
may yet have a moment for reconsidering | keep him iu order; the necessity of the Duke 
and retracing his steps, for refusing any longer | of Wellington, as premier, would not have 
implicit obedience to a haughty chief, and! been felt.” So long as it was otherwise, it 
acting as his own honour aud his situation in| was well enough to look for no quality in a 
the country require, | first mnjuister but a firm hand and a strong 
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purpose. But all men see the impossibility of | 
this qualification supplying the place of all 
others of civil wisdom, of knowledge, of | 
debating powers ; and all men are lost in 
amazement at the blindness which can be 
insensible to a light which glares in every 
other eye. It is true he has Lord Ellen- 
borough and Lord Aberdeen near him ; but | 
they are additions to his incapacity, not ma- 
terials of strength; forthey have just as much 
weakness as himself, and not a single one of | 
the claims to our gratitude and our esteem | 
which so renowned a commander justly pos- | 
sesses, and puts forth with never-failing effect, | 
except when he makes them the passports to 
a kind of consideration he never by possi- 
bility can attain. 

In these circumstances what can the Go. 
vernment do? The King has kept them to- | 
gether for the present. Any security beyond 
the present they have not, neither can they 
have. His Majesty must have a Government 
that can transact the business of the country, 
and save it from the mischiefs and the risks 


of uncertainty and feebleness approaching to | 


anarchy. He is a prince of a manly and plain 
understanding ; he has no personal hates to 
gratify, and if he ever had, they were pointed 
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tain that a new Parliament will see Mr. Den- 


}man restored to that commanding station 


within its walls, which his splendid talents and 
unblemished integrity heretofore won for him. 

In the mere question of numbers, what 
right has this overweening chief to be confi- 
dent of bettering his condition ? does he sup- 
pose that members of Parliament can be 
levied by main force, like conscripts, or that 
the whippers in can beat up for them like re. 
cruits, by crying out, **God save great Arthur, 
Down with Lord Grey?” He will find elec- 
tions a harder job than he thinks for, He will 
possibly learn that there are as many willing 
to come forward on the popular side of the 
question as on the deeply unpopular. He 
will, in all likelihood, experience somewhat 
of Prince Jules de Polignac’s disappointment, 
who dreamt, once upon a time, that the king 
could make any man a minister, whether 
nature had made him or no of the proper stuff, 
and that any minister could elect a new and 
subservient Parliament, and found, to his 
sorrow and surprise, that the new were ten 
times worse than the old. Does his Grace 
really fancy he has any one topic on which he 
can appeal to the people for favour? Can he 
point to any one out of his domination, save 
the Catholic question, as a title to confidence ? 





against the Duke himself, and these he has 
nobly sacrificed to the convenience of the 
State, deeming a sudden change on his ac- 
cession detrimental to the public service. 
The instant that His Majesty’s eyes are open 
to the state of things in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, that instant there is an end of the 
weakest Ministry that ever tried to rule any 
country. All this the Duke well knows; but 
with his usual confidence, he trusts to better 
his condition by the chances of a General 
Election. 

Will he gain by those chances? First of all, 
can he remedy, by the utmost success, the real 
mischiefs that beset him, and the weakness 
that paralyzes the Government? ‘The fantasy 
is preposterous ; 
his real danger; an almost incredible unac- 
quaintance with the nature of Parliament. 
He wants numbers, it is true; but he wants 
supporters of power in the House, and of 
weight out of it, a thousand times more; and 
he is beleagured by adversaries, any one of 
whom is far more than a match for all his 
debaters in both Houses together. Does he 
imagive that there is any sort of doubt of Mr. 
Brougham’s return to Parliament? ‘Thinks 
he to eject Mr. Huskisson at Liverpool ? 


it shows a gross ignorance of 


Does he flatter himself that the Catholic 
question will reconcile either the church or 
the people to his incapacity for Parliamentary 
life, as a first minister of state ? 

But he makes a grievous mistake, if he 
supposes that a mere increase of numbers will 
augment his majorities. He must not sup- 
pose that men are to be moved about in the 
parliamentary as in the military campaign. 
He must by no manner of means suppose that 
meu love to propa falling cause by being 
crushed under its ruins, or even coming 
nigh enough to be choked with the dust its 
crash must raise. He must in nowise fancy, 
that when a gentleman has been returned to 
serve in Parliament, he likes being treated as 
a livery servant, and set to stand, or sit, or 
walk, where his master or his mistress’s 
caprice may direct. Far less must he expect 
to find any gentleman going down, night after 
night, to be laughed at, to be put sorely out 
of countenance by witnessing the pitiful coun- 
tenances of their leaders, to be galled by 
sharing in their perpetual discomfitures. No 
men, certainly no men in Parliament, love to 
partake of other men’s embarrassments and 
mortifications, No men in London society 





Dreams he that Cambridge will reject Lord 
Palmerston? Who can have put it into his 
head that Mr. Stanley will not again sit for 
Preston? What flattering toncue of either 
sex cau have lulled him to soft repose on the 
subject of the two Grants? But if all these 


were removed, he must be grievously misled | 


to think that, in the Rices, the Grahams, 


the Humes, to say nothing of other rising 
talents of late added to the force of opposition, 
his only debaters would not have quite enough 
It is also positively cer- 


upon their hands, 


are patient of never-ending ridicule, in public 
orin society, in Parliament, or in club-rooms, 
‘or in drawing-rooms. All vows made to the 
whippers-in are forgotten when the time 
comes ; the Duke will find his popularity near- 
ly where it was ; 


ithe ranks of opposition to ensure a power- 


ful division, his supporters, lukewarm and | 
abashed, will keep out of the way, and leave 
him to the phalanx of placemen, and a select | 


| few who hope to become such. 


and while his enemies press | 
on to the easy victory of debate, and crowd | 
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It is fit, however, that we should inquire | we therefore regard a junction of the men of 
how the Opposition, in its threefold division, | sound principles in all parties, to give the 


is likely to act. 
any forbearance, any measures kept, is now | 
quite clear. Public duty combines with party | 
attachment tv render it inevitable. The day | 


That there can no longer be | country an efficient government, as the certain 


result of the duke’s blind obstinacy, and his 
resolution to meet a new Parliament with the 
same incapable ministry by which he so greatly 


of delusion has passed away; and, with it, | covered his own reputation in the old. 


all armed neutrality, all mere vigilance, are | 
gone out of the question. The great men, 
who have high duties to fulfil towards their 
country, kuow that she looks to them for 
rescue from the worst of evils, a government 
utterly incapable of managing her affairs, and 
too weak to secure the success of any one 
measure it propounds. But this being the 
common object of all the three powers, will 
not this pursuit, of necessity, league them 
together? We think it may fairly be ex- 
pected to do so; and we also think that the 
Duke of Wellington is in this, as in other 
matters, the dupe of his sanguine disposition ; 
for assuredly he has never apprehended such 
a junction to be possible. He has suffered 
himself to be led away with the idea that he 
would be strong in the weakness of his va- 
rious adversaries, and make up for his own 
native feebleness by their divisions, He has 
reckoned on being able to make a dexterous 
game, by playing off one party against 
another. 
Whigs, ‘ Mind you don’t press me hard, or I 
must take in the Huskissons’ ! 
Ultras he said, ‘ Take care, or we shall throw 
ourselves into the arms of the Liberals!’’ 
To the Canning party the word has been, 
‘“‘Beware how you drive us to the high 
Tories”! Cunniug gentlefolks'! High-prin- 
cipled statesmen! Frank, open, straight-for- 
ward, plain-dealing, politicians! Principles 
then are all the while a mere nothing, any 
more than party attachments; and you are 
just as ready to follow the bigoted as the 
liberal course of policy, if by so doing the 
great end of your existence, the keeping your 
places, can be secured! But let the Duke, 


by lauding for his sagacity, reflect, that such 
hopes are now as unwise and unthinking, as 
unworthy a sagacious polititican, as such 
manceuvring was always beneath any man who 
plumed himself on plain-dealing, straight- 


forward conduct. The Catholic Emancipa- | 


To the! 








tion has removed nine parts in ten of the | 


grounds of difference that separated such able 
and virtuous and highly honourable men as 


the Duke of Richmond, from congenial spirits | 


like Earl Grey. 
main object in compassing that great measure, 
that it would enable the state to profit by the 
services of allits ablest meu. This was the 
uniform language of those whose mighty ef- 
forts, fur above a quarter of acentury, brought 
about the immortal triumph of religious li- 
berty. 
The separation shall continue, when the cause 
of alienation is no more? Consistency, prin- 
ciple, common sense, forbid us to expect any 


It was always stated, as a | ‘ 
in great part at least. 
| divided 


| 


Shall they, then, be the first to say, | 


Let it not fora moment be supposed, that 
we regard the services, even the political ser- 
vices, of the Duke of Wellington, as desirous 
to undervalue them ; or that we do not admit 
the importance of his Grace and Sir R. Peel as 
an accession to a better cabinet than their 
own. We have been ill understood if we have 
been thought to hold any such opinion of 
either. But our whole argument, and let us 
add, our whole alarm, is grounded upon the 
assumption, far too probable by all we now 
see, that the one will continue confident, the 
other submissive,—that the duke will not sa- 
crifice his dictatorship by consenting to share 
power with colleagues who merit the public 
confidence and his own respect; while Sir R. 
Peel will continue halting between two opi- 
pions, unwilling to join the Whigs for fear of 
increasing the distrust of the Tories, and un- 
willing to thwart the duke by refusing to lead 
his forlorn hope. Upon all other suppositions 
our remarks are inapplicable to the present 


He or his sycophants said to the | juncture of affairs, or to that which awaits us ; 


and to the supposition on which we have pro- 
ceeded, we have been slowly and most reluc- 
tantly driven by the late conduct of the Duke 
of Wellington himself. To be sure, never 
was there so unusual a cry, even among the 
government voters themselves, as that which 
has been raised for strength and help. All 
men of all parties—every individual, save some 
half-dozen flatterers, as it is said, of either 
sex, have some months past had but one word 
in their mouths — ‘* There must be a change.’ 
Yet still the duke persists in his career. His 
reason, so often assigned, is gone with the late 
king ; but he perseveres, like one resolved to 


| be taught wisdom only by his own woeful ex- 
whom his panegyrists have fatigued all ears | 


perience. That he may yet, while it is not too 
late, listen to reason, not to pride, is far more 
his interest than the concern of his sovereign 
or his country, 





Here, then, we have a description of 
their intentions and their hopes; but 
before the ink, in which these hopes are 
expressed, is hardly dry, the plan is 
disconcerted, and the hopes are blasted, 
The Wolves 
the Whig-army into three 
bodies; the Orv Opposirion forming 
the centre ; the Husxkisson squab, and 
the Hieu-Tory squad on the flanks. 
Alas! the Huskisson squad has been 
cut off by steam! And if it had not, it 


|would have been found in the Duke's 


such aberration from the path of duty; and jarmy! For the reconciliation had taken 
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place ; 
had shaken hands ; 
this squad must have been included in 
the treaty of oblivion, those who have 
survived the steam-destroyed com- | 
mander will, of course, enjoy the bene-' 
fit of the treaty. 

That faction is therefore on the side 
of the Duke; and fools they must be if 
they be not on his side. ‘Then, as to the 
high-church Tories, why should they 
oppose the Duke? On account of the 
Catholics? ‘They ha‘e him for that, to 
be sure ; but they hate the Whigs more 
than they hate him. So that the Whigs 
have no chance at all to ouwt-vole the 
Duke, who need not care a straw for 
their debating. ‘There he will stand, 
then, firm asa rock, «as long as the coun- 
try is quiet; but quiet it will not be 
long, unless there be a very great 
change ; 
to the people, the Whigs are much 
greater enemies than the Duke. 

But, boiling with rage at seeing the 
fold shut against their merciless jaws, 
the Whigs will seek revenge ; and they | 
will, if they find the Duke opposed to | 
REFORM, be clamorous for it, being 
convinced that it will not be carried. 
As fav as ‘this goes, 
people at their back ; 
the country are great; they will and 
must be greater and greater; the stock- | 
jobbing ministry in France will not be} 


able to make the National Guard pi: Ly | 
the taxes to defray the expenses of the | 


debt ; the funding, and cheating, and | 
monopolizing x, and extorting systems are 
going to pieces every- where ; ; this thing 
cannot stand if that of France go to 
pieces ; the accursed oligarchy cannot 
out-live this fradulent system, 
which death has its cold hand; and 
thus difficulties of all sorts are assailing 
the THING, 


If the Wuias had sense, they would | 
but they so hate | 
the people, and the people so cordially | 
that this is very difficult. | 


fallin with the current ; 


hate them, 
Yet, the may annoy the Duke: they 
may put him to the test, make him de- 
cidedly reject reform, commit him to 
that; and then they cover him with! 


odium, and send him, like so many of 


WuiG-ManifrEsro. 


| effect here ; 


and of this change, favourable | 


they will have the | 
the distresses of 


upon 
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the Duke and the old jacobin | his predecessors, to a premature and not 
and as the whole of | 


very honourable grave! Il'or to sup- 
pose that the country is going to re- 
main as it is; to suppose that reform 
can be longer refused ; to suppose that 
‘the example of France is to produce no 
to suppose that we can con- 
tinue in intimate and friendly inter- 
course with the National Guard; to 
suppose this, and to suppose the quiet 
continuance of Gatton, Old Sarum, Rei- 
gate, and the like ; to suppose thet the 
Broughams (for there is now a brace of 
them) are to continue to make laws for 
us, sent into the place in the way that 
they now are; to suppose that we are 
still to have ‘rotten boroughs (bourg- 
pourris, as the French call them) and 
malt tax, and the game laws, and the 
transportation without trial by jury, 
jand Srurcres Bournr’s vestry laws; 
to suppose this, is not presumption, is 
/hot arrogance, it downright idiot 
/madness. It was, before the voting of 
Potienac and Cuarves, manitestly im- 
possible to go on long without a 
reform of the Commons’ House. The 
‘middle class were already medita- 
ting modes of Icgal resistance of direct 
taxation, upon the ground of their not 
being represented in Parliament. This 
would have been, without any change 
in I’rance. And, will it not be now! 
Ah! Wolves of Edinburgh, do you 
think that debating, that mere jaw, mere 
Scotch clickmaclaver, will induce the 
English tax-payers to have the last 
penny taken from them, without even 
a legal effort to keep enough to give 
their children bread! If you do imagine 
this, never were Wolves more deceived. 
The famous week of July dissolved 
the partnership between the borough- 
mongers and the Bourbons, but not 
between the loanmongers of London 
‘and the loanmongers of Paris. ‘These 
latter are trying to cheat the French 
people; trying to wheedle them to con- 
tinue pay the enormous expeuses 
heaped on them by the Bourbons, and 





1S 


to 


‘left by them as the means of re-subju- 


gating the people. All manner of tricks 
and schemes are pow trying to make 
the French submit to pay taxes as heavy 
as they paid before ; just to humour 
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any such nonsense, If tie Duke be wise, 
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them with the tri-coloured flag, but to! may set Whigs and all other enemies at 


do nothing to lessen their burdens! In 


short, force having failed, the scheme | 


now is to wheedle them out of the fruit 
of their skill and their labour. But in 
this the fund-jobbing pacificators will 
not succeed. ‘The scheme is to keep ail 
quiet, to prevent war, to do any thing, 
in order to ensure the means of paying 
the interest of the debt, and to keep up 
the funding system ; in short, to re-en- 
slave the French by the debt and the 
funds, and to reduce them to our state. 
Hence the abandonment of the Belgians 
to their fate; hence the forbidding of 
the Spanish refugees to enter Spain; 
hence ull the efforts tq stifle freedom in 
France before it has hardly begun to 
breathe again. But all will fail: the 
people of France will not pay the taxes ; 
they are driving the excisc-officers out 
of the towns ; and, indeed, pay them they 
will not. Baron Louis, once a priest, 
alterwards minister of Louis X VIII, 
and now (Oh, God !) minister of the “ C1- 
v1ze8N Kine!” ‘This old priest, who is 
the minister of finance, has just put forth 
his budget, stating great deficiencies, 
and yet he proposes to LEND about two 
millions of money “'TO AID COM- 
MERCE!” So that if he could do this 


raise money to be lent to merchants and 
great dealers ! He can’t raise the money 
in taxes: he must borrow it: so here is 
a pretty affair! Here is an old priest 
borrowing money of Jews to lend to 
merchants and traders, and loading the 
industrious people and the land with 
fares to pay the interest of the loan! 
This will not stand: this cannot 
stand: the thing may be kept quiet for 
alittle while ; but the taxes will not be 
paid ; the whole scheme will be blown 
into the air; the partnership between 


detiance. ‘Then he will close his career 
with true glory : if he pursue the other 
‘course; or, if he attempt a reform to 
cheat the people, I leave to his enemies 
to describe his fate; but, be his fate 
what it may, those “ ravening wolves,” 
the Whigs and their underlings, will he 
baffled and defeated. 


WM. COBBETT. 
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TABLEAU DE L}ANGLETERRE 
en 1830. 





AUX BRAVE PEUPLE DE PARIS. 


Sur la nomination de TALLEYRAND Perti- 
corp @ lambassade du roi des Fran- 
cais pres la cour de Londres. 


De la ferme de Barn-Elm, le 12 Septembre, 1830, 


| AMIS, 

Mor qui, le 16 Aodt dernier, eus 
l’honneur de présider la réunion d’Ang- 
lais qui vota l'adresse que Sir Thomas 
Beevor présenta, le 24 du méme mois, 
‘2 vos officiers municipaux & Vhdtel de 
ville de Paris; moi qui, en ma qualité 
de président de Ja dite réunion, eus 
l’honneur de signer cette adresse ; moi 
qui, & cette ¢poque, sentis et exprimai 
mon admiration de votre conduite, tout 
en exprimant les sentiments de tous 
les amis de la liberté en Angleterre ; 
moi qui, dans ce moment, m’occupe de 
recueillir des mains de milliers d’ouvriers 
le peu dont ils peuvent disposer en 
faveur des veuves et des orphelins 
des braves, morts d’une manietre si 
glorieuse dans la dernitre semaine de 


' : i>. e . . ‘ 
the loanmongers of London and those | juillet; moi qui, du jour ot nous apprimes 


of Paris will be dissolved; and then 
away goes the whole thing witha migh/y 
crash! If reform do not precede this 
crash, it will be a crash indeed! Now, 
tien, will the Parliament make the re- 
form ? This is the question ; and if not, 
Whether Peel shall join the Whigs, or 


vos exploits, n’avais eu & remplir que ais 
la tache agréable a’exprimer la joie que 
jéprouv’ & la perspective que vos nom- 
breux sacrifices et vos actes de bravoure 
seront couronnés par l'établissement 
d’une liberté réelle dans votre patrie, si 
long-temps foulée sous les pieds des 
tyrans; moi qui naguéres éprouvais 





he will make the reform, and then he 


ces doux sentiments, je me vois mainte- 
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nant, par devoir pour mon pays, par | leyrand, aujourd'hui grand ministre con- 
devoir pour vous et pour moi, forcé de | fidentiel du “ citoyen-roi des Frangais,” 
vous exprimer franchement mon opinion | dont les titres & la confiance du_peu- 
sur la nomination de Tavneyranp! ple sont qu'il n’a jamais varie, qu'il 
PériGorD ; nomination funeste qui a/n’a jamais combattu que pour le dra- 
causé le plus grand étonnement, et! peau tricolore, qu'il a towours main. 


rempli tous les amis de la liberte d'unj;tenu la doctrine de la souveraineté 
degré de dégodt et de chagrin difficile} du peuple. Quoi! ce ‘Talleyrand 


a décrire. 
Quoi! s’écrie le peuple anglais, cet 
homme, ce Talleyrand ce méme Talley- 


envoyé pour résider pres de cette méme 
cour, ott Potienac avait résidé si long- 
temps, et qu'il ne quitta que pour aller 


mettre ® exécution Je complot d’en- 


rand, qui, né noble, et devenu prétre et 
chainer la France! Ce Talleyrand, ce 


évéque, rejeta la calotte et la mitre, 
viola ses vux ecclésiastiques, vota! grand Chambellan de Charles X., envoyé 
l’abolition de la noblesse et la saisie des | pour veilleraux intéréts de la France dans 
biens du clergé; ce Talleyrand qui fut | ce méme pays ott Charles X. réside, ov il 
citoyen-ministre sous la république, et | est ouvertement choye par Varistocratie, 
prince-ministre sous l’empire ; ce Tal-|et secrétement favorisé par d'autres, 
leyrand, le conseiller et l’adulateur en | Frangais ! telles sont nos exclamations 
chef de Napoléon, le principal instru-| en apprenant cette étrange nomination, 
ment de ses usurpations sur les droits du Toutefois, quelques instants de reflexion 
peuple, qui abandonna son maitre | diminuent notre etonnement sans dis- 
au moment du danger et devinit siper nos soupcons. Les hommes, en 
l'agent de ses ennemis; ce Talley- pareil cas, imitent la sagacité des chiens 
rand qui, en 1815, signa, pour les | courants. Lorsque le gibier est leve, 
Bourbons, la déclaration de Vienne, en nous courons apres lui avec le plus 
vertu de laquelle, onze cent mille grand empressement, sans faire grande 
baionettes ¢trangéres  furent dirigées | attention aux circonstances ; mais lors- 
eontre la France et la forcérent de que nous rencontrons quelque obstacle, 
restituer, non seulement le fruit de ses nous exprimons d’abord notre surprise, 
glorieuses victoires, mais méme plu- et puis, semblubles & ces mémes chiens 
sieurs de ses villes frontitres; qui lui courants, nous revenons sur nos pas. Nous 
imposérent une contribution de sept découvrons alors que, dans notre em- 
cents millions de francs, qui la con- | pressement, nous avons passé sur bien 
traignirent & maintenir dans son sein, | des choses qui auraient dQ nous mettre 
et A ses propres frais, cent cinquante | sur nos gardes, et nous engager & mieux 
mille hommes de troupes ¢étrangeres|refiéchir avant den venir & une con- 
pendant cing ans; ce Talleyrand, qui} clusion. La nomination de Talleyrand 
livra, sans la moindre remonstrance, les|¢tant pour nous un coup aussi im- 
musées au pillage de ceux qui étaient | prevu, nous essayons de revenir sur nos 
entrés en France sous le nom d’alliés;| pas. En ce faisant, nous remarquons 








ce Talleyrand, ce méme ‘Talleyrand, qui 
signa la proclamation des Bourbons 
pour la suppression des noms des ponts 
de Jéna, d’Austerlitz et d’Arcole, et pour 
labolition de tout ce qui pouvait rap- 
peler les glorieux exploits des armées 
francaises: Quoi! s'écrie le peuple 
anglais, ce méme Talleyrand, ce méme 
Périgord, successivement noble, prétre, 
évéque, citoyen et prince, qui justifia 
Napoleon du meurtre du Duc d’Enghien, 
et signa l'ordonnance des Bourbons 
pour l’arrét et le meurtre subséquent du 
Maréchal Ney! Quoi! ce méme Tal- 


‘bien des choses qui auraient di nous 
tenir en suspens, et parmi ces choses 
nous signalons ies suivantes. 

1. Il aurait dQ nous paraitre bien 
etrange que le Duc d'Orléans, qui devait 
connaitre les intentions de Ponrenac, 
tout au moins aussi bien que les journa- 
listes de Paris, loin de donner des signes 
de mécontentement & ce sujet, vivait 


cour et le minist@re jusqu’a la veille 
méme de l’exccution du complot; et 
bien plus, il ne se montra pas méme 
aprés la publication des ordonnances 





dans la plus grande harmonie avec la! 
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tyranniques. [1 dut avoir connoissance 
de leur publication, et cependant il 
se tint éloigné du peuple, et ce ne 
fut qu’ apres que le peuple ett ren- 
versé les tyrans que le Duc d’Orléans 
fit son apparition. Ce fut alors qu’il 
se montra soudainement au peuple sous 
la forme de Lieutenant-général du ro- 
yaume, titre que reconnut Charles avec 
autant de naivelé que s'il s'il leit sug- 
géré luieméme. 

2. Il nous aurait également paru bien 
étrange, si nous nous étions donné le 
temps de réflechir, de voir le Liéutenant- 
général transformé en roi dans |’ espace 
d’environ soixante heures, et cela méme 
sans aucune raison apparente, ou sans 
qu'on pit lui en assigner. Ensuite Charles 
et son fils abdiquérent si a propos; et 
cela, encore, sans aucune raison appa- 
rente ; car le peuple si souciait fort peu 
qu’ ils donnassent ou non leur abdica- 
tion. D/ailleurs, ils n’ abdiquérent point 
pour le petit-fils ; mais ‘remarquez bien 
quon les forca as enaller; et le duc 
d' Orleans étant fait roi, présenta /a seule 
chance quwil y eut de conserver la 
dynastie des Bourbons en France. La 
marche lente de Charles vers la cite ; 
le faux bruit de son depart pour 
? Amérique, la circonstance remarquable 
employer des bdtiments américains, 
et par qui? les sommes considérables 
d'argent qui lui furent assignées; son 
transport en Angleterre par des bati- 
ments américanis ; toutes ces circonstan- 
ces additionnelles tendent & prouver 
quil y avait sous le tapis quelque ar- 
riére pensée, qu'on avait grand soin de 
tenir cachee au peuple. 

3. Parmi les ministres nommés par le 
nouveau roi, il est curieux de voir figurer 
ceméme baron Louis qui fut un des 
ministres choisis par Louis XVIII, 
lorsqu’en 1815, il fut imposé 2 la 
France pour le seconde fois. A la téte 
de ce ministtre, qui, au fait, avait été 
élu par les aili¢s, figurait Talleyrand ; 
apres lui, venait ce baron Louis qui, & 
ce qu'il parait, a été aussi prétre, et 
chanoine sous ‘Talleyrand, lorsque celui- 
ee était éevéque. Si nous nous étions 
donnée le temps de réfléchir, il nous 
aurait paru étrange que le ‘ citoyen-roi” 
ne pdt trouver dans toute Ja France un 
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homme capable de remplir la place que 
ce prétre baron occupe dans ce moment.: 
_M. Guisot est aussi ministre. On}le 
| dit protestant, et il parait qu'il a écrit 
une brochure dans laquelle il fait l’éloge 
de la revolution d’Angleterre, en 1688. 
Quant & son caracttre de protestant, 
| bien que je le sois moi-méme, je sais 
que e’est aux protestants que nous de- 
_vons la perte de notre liberté, et s'il a 
réellement fait Uéloge de notre révolu- 
tion de 1688, il n’a fait, au fond, que ce 
que Corrtv avait fait avant Jui. Ce fut 
laune révolution operée non pas par le 
peuple ou pour le peuple; mais contre 
ses inféréts et ses désirs, C'est ce que 
je prouverai, lorsque je me serai pro- 
cure un exemplaire de la brochure de 
Mr. Guisor. Au fait, c'est contre les 
effets produits par cette révolution que 
le peuple anglais est en guerre depuis 
cent cinquante ans. 

4. Le délai qu’on met @ juger les 
ministres criminels aurait déja dQ nous 
ouvrir les yeux. Quelle BONNE rai- 
son peut-on en donner? Le roi s’en 
est sorti & cause de sa non-responsabilité, 
la charte qu'il avait violée devait le 
protéger, et pourquoi? a cause de la 
responsabilité de ses ministres. Pourquoi 
donc ne pas les mettre enjugement, S’ils 
sont absons, qui pourra douter qu’on 
ne tende quelque piége au peuple. 

5. Remarquons ensuite la conduite de 
nos journaux ministériels. A Ja pre- 
mitre nouvelle de la revolution, ils jet- 
térent les hauts cris. Dix jours apres, 
ils changérent de ton. Ils espéraient, 
disaient-ils, qu’on contiendrait les ré- 
publicains. Lorsque les noms des nou- 
veaux ministres parurent, ils applaudi- 
rent ce choix, celui surtout du baron 
Louis. Ils regrettaient qu’un homme 
tel que Larayerre eft quelque in- 
fluence ; mais ils se rejouissaient de ce 
qu il n’etait pas dans le ministére. Re- 
marquez encore la conduite de la Russie. 
Elle défendit d’abord Ventrée du dra- 
peau frangais dans ses ports; mais elle 
se relicha dés qu’on eut eu le temps de 
lui communiquer des secrets d'état. On 
lui fit part de ce qu’on eut eu intention 
\de faire en France, on la mit entigrement 
‘dans le secret, et ds ce moment elle ne 
‘concut plus d’alarmes, 

















6. Il serait impossible de bien peser | 
toutes ces circonstances sans s'aperce- 
voir que l’objet principal des hommes 
qui avaient le pouvoir était de ne faire 
aucun changement réel, soit dans le gou- 
vernement soit dans la dynastie, 
quelle que pit étre lintention du duc 
d’Orleans lui-méme, le projet des autres 
était qu’il tint la place chaude pour Vau- 
tre branche des Bourbons, aussitdt que 
les circonstances favoriseraient leur re- 
tour. Si au poids de toutes ces circon- 
stances réunies, nous ajoutons la preuve 
saillante, non-€quivoque, que fournit la 
nomination de Talleyrand & \’ambassade 
d’Angleterre, il est impossible, dis-je, 
de nétre pas convaincu qu’on tend un 
piége queleonque au peuple francais. 
Je sais bien pour certain que ce second 
complot ne réussira pas mieux que le 
premier ; mais il est urgent maintenant 
de se tenir sur ses gardes, et de juger 
d'aprés les actions et non d’aprés les 
paroles. 

7. Cependant l’ineffecacité des cham- 
bres et des ministres est vraiment éton- 
nante, Ils paraissent ne rzen faire, rien, 
du moins, qui vaille la peine d’étre cite. 
Le peuple, la basse classe du peuple a | 
renversé un tyran ; et, jusqu’ici, tout le 
profit qu'elle parait en avoir retiré, c’est | 
de lui envoyer de l'argent pour le de- | 


et | 
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ce puisse élre, zh abandonner le fruit 


‘de Jeur travail pour payer linterét d'une 


dette, contractée en grande partie en 
faveur des puissances étrangéres qui les 
avaient enchainées, ou des traitres qui 
les avaient vendus ? consentiront-ils de 
nouveau 2 abandonner le fruit de leur 


' travail, d quelque condition que ce puisse 


étre; et surtout y consentiront-ils, sans 
qu'il leur soit permis de choisir ceux qui 
doivent voter les taxes et disposer de 
leur argent? Nu! homme de bon sens 
ne saurait le croire; et cependant il 
doit le croire, s'il se persuade que les 
chambres actuelles peuvent continuer a 
agir comme elles le fort. 

8. Il me semble que ce & quoi on 
vise maintenant est d’empécher que la 
dette nationale n’éprouve point de se- 
cousse. L’Angleterre a été enchainée 
par une dette nationale qui a transfére 
et transftre tous les jours le fruit du 
travail du peuple dans les bourses des 
Juifs, des proprictaires des fonds publics 
et des agioteurs. Le méme résultat 
finirait par avoir lieu en France, si ce 





systtme s'y maintenait; mais, outre 
bien d’autres circonstances, il existe 
une grande différence dans les deux 
états. Un systéme semblable ne saurait 
étre maintenu sans le secours d'une 
force militaire considérable; la ndtre 


penser en Angleterre, au lieu de Jui en|se compose d'une armée régulicre, mais 
donner pour le dépenser en France. }la principale force militaire de France 
Voil& tout ce qu’elle parait y avoir | [compose du peuple (ui-méme en armes ; 


gagneé. 
istent ; 
a de pis, les chambres ne font pas de 
nouvelle loi d’électorale. Voila précisé- 
ment ce que desirent nos borouyhmon- 
gers; mais ils s‘abusent. Ils pourront 
voir le désordre régner en France ; ils 
pourront voir repandre le sang dans ses 
belles contrées ; mais ils ne verront ja- 
mais une nation, composee de Auit mal-_ 
lions ad’hommes adultes, se \aisser gou- 
verner par quatre-vingt mille electeurs. 
Quoi! deux millions de yardes natio- | 
naur, bien armés et commandeés par La- | 
FAYETTE, consentiraient de nouveau 2d 
ce que la souveruineté du peuple ne soit 
exercée que par quatre-vingt mille de | 
leurs plus riches concitoyens ? Ces deux | 
millions d’hommes consentiront-ils de 
nouveau, 


sous quelque condition que |avoir le dessus, 


Les législateurs héré ‘ditaires ex- | c’est-2-dire de ceux qui paient les taxes, 
les taxes existent, et ce qu'il y| et non pas de ceux qui subsistent sur le 


produit des taxes. Cette difference est 
la plus importante qu’on puisse ima- 
'giner. La raison principale pour la- 
iquelle on sepprima la garde nationale 
fut, au fait, parce qu’on s’apercut quon 
ne pourrait lui faire payer les taxes, 
tant quelle serait pourvue d’armes ; 
mais quel homme oserait proposer de 
la supprimer de nouveau? C’est pour- 
| quoi notre aristucratie se trouvera en- 
litrement decue dans Vespoir quelle 
nourrit de voir le peuple francais se 
soumettre i des taxes oppressiv es, et 2 
etre privé du droit de voter. I] pourra 
y avoir des troubles, il pourra y avoir 
lide la confusion, il pourra méme y avoir 
‘des querelles ; muis le peuple finira par 
Si le roi des Francais 
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est sage, et je ne doute nullement qu'il 
ne le soit, il tournera le dos i tous ceux 
qui chercheraient & lui persuader que le 
peuple se laisse aveugler sur ses intéréts 
et priver de ses droits. Il apprendra 
aussi par la suite & éviter,et non i suivre 
l’exemple de ceux parmi lesquels il est 
a la veille d’envoyer le Protée politique 
de l'Europe. 

9. Quoiqu’il en soit, c’est A vous, 
peuple francais, & veiller sur vos propres 
intéréts. Vous avez, par votre valeur, 
repoussé la violence ; ayez grand soin 
maintenant de ne pas vous laisser en- 
trainer dans lesclavage par l’astuce, la 
fraude et Vhypocrisie. Vous avez pré- 
senté & nu vos poitrines aux sabres, aux 
baionettes, aux boulets des mercénaires 
de vos tyrans sanguinaires, ayez bien 
soin maintenant de vos mettre en garde 
contre les prestiges séduisants de ces 
bandes rapaces de trafiqueurs d’ em- 
prunts, d’agioteurs, et d’hommes en 
place qui, ‘la vérité, ne répandraient 
pas votre sang; mais qui finiraient par 
vous réduire 2X cet état de misere, suite 
inévitable et la plus affreuse de ]’escla- 
vage. Vous avez bravement combattu 
pour votre liberté; c’est & vous mainte- 
nant d’aviser aux moyens de la con- 
server d jamais. Aucune autre puissance 
ne peut agir contre vous sans avoir 
recours 2 la bourse de Jonn Butt, et 
Jonw Bunt n’a plus de bourse pour 
aider qui que ce soit. Continuez donc, 


vous ayez basé votre liberté sur l'égalité 
des droits, sans laquelle la souveraineté 
du peuple n’est qu’une vraie deérision ; 
ne vous arrétez pas jusqu’ a ce qu'il 
n’existe plus un misérable assez insolent 
pour proposer une taxe, directe ou in- 
directe, & celui auquel on refuse le droit 
de voter; ne vous arrétez pas jusqu’ a’ 
ce que votre exemple serve a effacer 
de esprit humain lidée humiliante que 
la masse des hommes fut ecrée pour 
devenir les suppdts de Varistocratie. 
Celui qui donne beaucoup .a le droit 
Wexiger beaucoup. Dieu vous a donné 
un sol plus fertile, un climat plus beau, 
des sources de pouvoir plus considérables 
qu’ & toute autre nation ; il vous a donné 
de plus autant de courage que le cur 
de "homme peut en contenir; donnez 
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et ne nous arrétez pas jusqu’ 2X ce que | 
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|donc un exemple qui manifeste 2 Ja fois 
‘et votre reconnaissance envers le créa- 
'teur et votre désir bien sinctre de voir 
\les liens de l’oppression rompus sur 
toute la surface de l’univers, 


G’ue. COBBETT. 





PRESS-PRINTERS. 


Tue case of the letter-press printers 
has long been a subject of lamentation 
with me. It is hard beyond description; 
and it ought to receive every attention 
from the Government. I have not time, 
at present, to state my opinions on the 
subject; but I here insert the resolu- 
tions agreed to at a meeting of the 
complainants ; and I will, as soon as I 
am able, take the subject in hand, 
being extremely anxious that something 
should be done for the relief of these. 
sufferers, who suffer from no fault of 
_ their own, 








Resolved—}. That a Committee he ap- 
pointed, to consist of thirteen persons, seven 
of whom are to form a quorum, 

2. That the Committee appointed . shall 
make every inquiry respecting the Number of 
Machines now in use, tbe quantity of work 
performed by them; also the Titles of the 
different Publications worked by Machinery. 

3. That every information be given to the 
Committee on the subject, by Persons fully 
acquainted, from each office, on their different 
meeting nights. 

4. That a Petition to his most gracious Ma- 
jesty be drawn up immediately, stating the 
distressed situation of the trade, owiug to 
Machinery, and praying that a Protecting 
Duty be imposed, of Four Shillings per perfect 
ream on all Newspapers, and 7'wo Shillings 
per perfect ream upon all Books, that are 
worked by Machinery; and that the same Pe- 
tition be presented to his Majesty, previous to 
the ensuing Sessions of Parliament, signed by 
the whole body of the journeymen Jetter-press 
printers (and masters, not using machines) 
in London. 

5. That every person signing the Petition, 
to state, if married, the number of persons de- 
pending upon him for support. 

6. That the Petition shall remain for signa- 
tures at the Gentleman and Porter, New-street 
Square, Shoe Lane ; and at three other places, 
which will be determined by the Committee, 
for the space of three weeks. 

7. That a sufficient number of broadsides be 
printed, and the same posted up in different 
parts of London, signifying that “* The Peti- 
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tion of the letter-press printers, praying for a! 
Tax upon Machinery, lies for siguatures at 
the Gentleman and Porter, New-street Square, 
Shoe Lane; and at three other places.”’ 

8. That immediate communication be made | 
with the different Provincial Offices in Great | 
Britain and Ireland, stating the Resolutions | 
of this Meeting, with a view of procuring their 
assistance on the same subject. 

9. That the Committee give notice of this , 
Meeting to all Trade Societies; and solicit | 
their support iu opposing the increase of | 
Machinery, which has caused the ruin of | 
thousands of industrious men, and increased | 
the Poor Rates and Crime to an enormous 
extent, 

10. That while the House of Commons has 
thought fit to protect the Lannowner and 
FARMER against the introduction of Foreign 
Produce, the Poor Man has had no protection 
to ensure him a remuneration for his Lanour 
against MACHINERY. 

11. That all Religious Societies be appealed 
to on behalf of the Trade. 

12. That the Resolutions and Proceedings 
of the Meeting this evening be printed, on a 
half-sheet foolscap, at the expense of the whole 
body, and the same distributed gratis, at all 
coffee-houses, and places of public resort, and 
at all the printing offices in London, 

13. That a general subscription of three- 
pence per week be entered into for four weeks, 
in order to defray the expenses which may be 
incurred, and the same received by the Com- 
mittee appointed, and entrusted into the hands 
of Mr. Winton, Treasurer, 


| 
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ee 


Mr. TENNYSON, 


I rinp, that, in my last Register, I 
have done great injustice to this gen- 
tleman. It was not he who pleaded 
against the two poor fellows at Oxford ; 
his land-bill he does not explain to my 
satisfaction; but he denies (and I am 
very glad of it) all wish to confine the 
elective franchise to the rich. I will 
insert his letter next week, and, in the 
meanwhile, I with great pleasure cor- 
rect my errors. 





TO THE PEOPLE OF BOTLEY. 


My FrienDs, 

In the next number of Two-penny 
Trash, which will be published on the 
Ist of October, I will give a decent 
dressing to GRASPALL and the rest of 


Mr. Connetr’s Sarr- 





the crew, assembled aé the late dinner 
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in your village, in honour of Fiemine, 
‘T'wenty newspapers have been sent me 
|to show me what the base fellows had 


been at: from Southampton, from Win- 
ton, from Titchfield, Wickham, Fareham, 
Gosport, Portsmouth, Isle of Wight, and 
many other places, friends have sent 
me the newspapers, and several have 
written. to me about the baseness of 
GRASPALL in particular. As to this 
grasping and extortioning wretch, he is 
worthy of no particular attention: it is 
the motive that animated the whole 
crew that is worthy of attention : it is 
their desire to defraud and delude the 
labouring people that wants exposing ; 
and it shall have it. Iwill send youa 
little book to read on the subject. 


Wa. COBBETT. 





Mr. COBBETT’S SALE. 


Ox Monday next, the 27th instant, 
at ten o'clock in the morning, will be 
sold by Acctron, in the farm-yard at 
Barn-Elm Farm, in the parish of Barnes, 
near Hammersmith new Bridge, the 
Live anv Deap Farmine Srocx on the 
said farm, and also the Hovuseno.p 
Goons of the farm-house, together with 
several lots of Erm Timber. fit for 


fellies, stocks, and other works of wheel- 


wrights. Amongst numerous other 
things, seven working oxen and a work- 
ing bull; harness for the same; several 
fine young sows, three of which are | 
with pig; two boars, one wild boar and 

one half-wild; some fine young hogs; | 
some breeding gees¢; two very handy | 
carts; aweighing machine and weights; | 
corn cribs; a smoke-house; several | 
ploughs, nearly new ; a dray ; harrows; | 
drills; mills for wheat and malt; a 

flour-dresser ; twelve or fifteen frames | 
for hot-beds with lights complete ; 4§ 
large quantity of flower-pots ; iron- 
bedsteads; beer-barrels ; mattresses and 
bedding ; three coppers ; several stoves 
for fire-places, and of various descrip- 
tions ; two kitchen-ranges ; and various 
other things, too numerous to mention § 
here. The Sale will begin precisely ath 
Ten o'clock ; and Catalogues may bef 
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had at the Farm-house, or of Mr.Gomme, 
Auctriongegr, of Hammersmith, 


COBBETT’S LECTURES. 


I cannor go out of town until the end 
of the Sth October, and therefore I shall 
lecture at the Rotunda on Monpay the 
4th October, and on Taurspay the 7th 


October, when 1 must take my leave of 


my London audiences for the present. 
L intend to be as follows: at Deptford 
on Monday, the 11th October, next day 
at Gravesend, then Rochester, then 
Maidstone, then ‘Tonbridge, then Brigh- 
ton, Lewes, Chichester, Portsmouth, and 
back before the Parliament meet. I may 


find this impossible ; but, I will do it if 


Iean, Every-where the charge for en- 
trance shall be 3d., and, after paying my 
expenses, the money shall go to the wi- 
dows and orphans of those who fell at 
Paris, in fighting against boroughmon- 


gering.—N.B. I shall carry copies of 


the London Petition with me, and give a 
copy to every hearer into the bargain.— 
I beg some friend, at each of the above 
places, to look out fora goodroomy place, 
and to write to me as soon as possible 
telling me whether such place can be had 
or not ; because my time is precious, and 
I cannot move upon an uncertainty. 

My Lecrurk«s, very ably reported, 
are published regularly by Mr. Strange, 
No. 21, Parernosrer-Rrow, and at a 
very reasonable price, some 2d, and 
some 3d. 

The Petition to the King lies for 
signatures at my shop, No. 11, Bolt- 
court; also the Coffee-house of the 
Rotunda ; at Mr. Watling’s, Newsman, 
Strand; at Mr. Nasune’s, Star, Black- 
man-street, Borough; at Mr. Noble’s, 
No. 13, Crombie’s-street, Commercial- 
road ; at Me. Steill’s, Paternoster-row ; 
at Mr, Strange’s, No. 21, ditto; at Mr. 
Burnard’s, No. 32, Little Pultney-street, 
tear Wardour-street, Soho. 


Were published, on the \st inst., 


Cossett’s Apvice to Youne Men, 
No. 14; being the last number of the 
work. Price 6d. 

N. B. Odd Numbers may be had to 
omplete sels; and complete sets may 
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‘be had at No. 11, Bolt-court, Fleet 
| Street, and of all booksellers. 

Cossetr’s Two-pexxy Trasu, for 
Working People; for the month of 
August. Price 2d. 

Cossetr’s Hisrory or George IV. 
i\No. 1. Price Sd.; to be continued 
monthly. 

N. B. This History will be comprised 
in about ten numbers, The Second No. 
of the History of George the Fourth 
will be published on the Ist of October. 


Just Published. 


MR. JAMES PAUL COBBETT’S ITALIAN 
GRAMMAR, eutitled ** 4 Grammar of the 
** Jtalian Language ; or, a Plain and Com- 
** pendious Introduction to the Study of Ita- 
** lian.” Price 6s.—Throughout this Gram- 
mar the Author has supposed himself to be 
addressing those who are altogether unac- 
quainted with the subject; he has, there- 
fore, taken the greatest pains, both as to 
the proper arrangement of the several mat- 
ters treated of, and that clearness af erplana- 
tion that they require, At the same time, 
the work will be found useful to those whe 
are more than mere beginners, It professes 
to be an “ Jntroduction’’ only, aud eomes 
within a mederate compass; but while the 
Author. has set out by noticing points the 
most simple, be has, in the course of his 
task, studiously called the reader’s attention 
to the greatest difficulties that occur in the 
study of Italian. Of the importance of these 
difficulties the Author may pretend to be a 
judge, since he has had to encounter them 
himself ; and the want of assistance which 
he has experienced in books called Gram- 
mars, has induced him to thiuk that the 
results of his own study, as contained in 
the present work, may be of service to other 
people. 


THE ENGLISH GARDENER; or, A Trea- 
tise on the Situation, Soil, Enclosing, and 
Laying-out, of Kitchen Gardens; on the 
making and managing of Hot-Beds and 
Green-Houses, and on the Propagation and 
Cultivation of all sorts of Kitchen Garden 
Plants, and of Fruit Trees, whether of the 
Garden or the Orchard ; and alse, on the 
Formation of Shrubberies and Flower Gar- 
dens ; and on the Propagation and Cultiva- 
tion of the several sorts of Shrubs and Flow- 
ers; concluding with a Calendar, giving 
instructions relative to the Sowings, Plant- 
ings, Prunings, and other Labours to be 
performed in the Gardens in each month of 
the year. There are several Plates in this 
Work, to represent the laying out of Gar- 
dens, the operation of Grafling, Budding, 
aud Pruning. It is printed on Fine Paper, 
contains 500 pages, and is sold at 6s, in 
Boards, 
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NEW EDITION, 


EMIGRANT’S GUIDE. | 


Just published, at my shop, No. 183, 
Fleet Street, a New Edition of a volume 
under this title, with a Posrscripr, 
price 2s. 6d. in boards, and consisting of 
ten letters, addressed to English Tax- 
payers, of which letters, the following 
are the contents :— 


Letter 1—On the Question, Whether it be | 
advisable to emigrate from England at this 
time ? 

Letter [1.—On the Descriptions of Persons to 
whom Emigration would be most beneficial. 

Letter I11.—On the Parts of the United States 
to go to, preceded by Reasons for going to 
no other Country, and especially not to an 
English Colony. 

Letter 1V.—On the Preparations some time 
previous to Sailing. 
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Of this Work, from first to last, Sixty Thou- 
sand Copies have been sold; and I verily 
believe that it has done more to produce 
real education, as far as correct writing and 
speaking go, than any book that ever was 
published. I have received from the year 
1820, to the present time, continual thanks, 
by word of mouth and by letter, from young 
men, and even from old men, for this work, 
who have said, that, though many of them 
had been at the University, they never 
rightly understood Grammar till they studied 
this work, I have often given the Reviewers 
a lash for suffering this Work to pass them 
unreviewed ; but I have recently discovered 
that the newly-published EpinpurGH En- 
cycLop#pia says of it, that, ‘* for all com- 
‘* mon purposes, it is the best Treatise we 
‘* possess, aud that it is entitled to super- 
** sede all the popular, and many of the 
scientific, productions on the subject of 
our language.’’ The price of this book 
is 3s. in boards. 


‘ 
7 


“~ #* 


Letter V.—Of the sort of Ship to go in, and |MARTENS’S LAW OF NATIONS. This is 


of the Steps to be taken relative to the 
Passage, and the sort of Passage; also of 
the Stores, and other things, to be taken out 
with the Emigrant. 

Letter VI1.—Of the Precautions to be observed 
while on board of Ship, whether in Cabin 
or Steerage. 

Letter Vil.—Of the first Steps to be taken un 
Landing. 

Letter VIII.—Of the way to proceed to get a 
Farm, or a Shop, to settle in Business, or 
to set yourself down as an Independent 
Gentleman. 

Letter 1X.—On the means of Educating Chil- 
dren, and of obtaining literary Knowledge. 

Letter X.—Of such other Matters, a know- 
ledge relating to which must be useful to 
every one going from Engiand to the United 
States, 

Posts¢cript.—An account of the Prices of 
Houses and Land, recently obtained from 
America by Mr. Cobbett. 


It grieves me very much to know it 
to be my duty to publish this book ; but 
I cannot refrain from doing it, when I 
see the alarms and hear the cries of 
thousands of virtuous families that it 
may save from utter ruin, 


A TREATISE on COBBETT’S CORN; con- 
taining Instructions for Propagating and 
Cultivating the Plant, and for Harvesting 
and Preserving the Crop ; and also an ac- 
count of the several uses to which the Pro- 
duce is applied, with minute Directions rela- 
tive to each mode of application. These are 
all drawn from the actual experience of Mr. 
Cobbett, on his Farm at Barn Elm, last 
year (1828). ‘The Book is a neatly-printed 

uodecimo. Price 5s. 6d, 





the Book which was the foundation of all the 
knowledge that I have ever possessed relative 


to public law; and really I have never met | 


with a politician, gentle or simple, who 
knew half so much of the matter as myself. 
I have wanted this book for my sons to read; 
and monopolizing has never been a favourite 
with me; if I have ever possessed useful 


knowledge of any sort, | have never been | 


able to rest till I have communicated it to 
as many as I could. 
lated and published at the request of the 
American Secretary of State; the Book- 
seller, though he paid me only a quarter of 
a dollar (thirteen-pence halfpenny) for 


every page, had a Subscription from the} 


President, Vice-President, and all the Mem- 


bers of the Two Houses of Congress, andj 


from all the Governors and Lawyers in the 
country. This Work was almost my cou 
dessai, in the authoring way; but upon 


looking it over at this distance of time, 
see nothing to alter in any part of it. It is§ 
a thick octavo volume, with a great num@ 
ber of Notes; and it is, in fact, a bookg 
with regard to public law, what a Gram¢ 
mar is with regard to language. The pricg 


is 17s., and the manner of its execution is 


I think, such as to make it fit for the Li¢ 


brary of any Gentleman. 


ROMAN HISTORY. Of this Work, which i 
in French and English, and is inteuded, 1 
only as a History for Young People to reat 
but as a Book of Exercises to accompany m 
French Grammar, 1 am only the Trans 
lator: but | venture to assert that th 
French is as pure as any now extant. | 
Two Volumes. Price 13s. in Boards. 
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